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A Sure Thing 


ELLOW in the investment busi- 
iti told us this story. Abso- 
lutely true. Seems that a colleague 

an artist who is a perfectly sane 
. fellow—dropped by his desk and 
inquired in a vague sort of way 
about investments. You know the 
pitch: “Look, old boy. [ve got 


some extra cash around. | don't 
know anything about this gam- 
bling racket. What's a good hot 
stock ?” 


Starts Him Right 

Our friend was properly shocked 
and gave the artist a little lec- 
ture about The Best Course For 
Small Investors. Wound up giv- 
ing him a copy of “Investment 
Facts About Common Stocks” and 
a copy of THE ExcHaNnce. Among 
the stocks he 
lelephone and Jersey Standard. 

The artist came right back in a 


mentioned were 


week. “How do you know that 
Telephone will always stay that 
high?” Our friend didn't know. 


but he explained about the vast ex- 
pansion plans of the telephone in- 
dustry, about the auction market. 
about earnings and all that. 

Impressive stuff, and the artist 
listened. He got in his whipper- 
snapper, though. “Jersey dropped 
a full point last week. How do you 
account for that?” 


Patiently, our friend explained 
that it is often wise to ignore short- 
term price changes. 

\rtist came back again this week. 
“Look.” he said. “I’ve really got 
a hot one. It’s called the Skagline 
Duchess. Uranium 
Canada. The salesman was in my 


mine up in 


office yesterday. 

“He's all right. Staying at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in a 
rooms. This mine is a producer. 
He had a sample of ore in his brief 
case. He The Ca- 
nadian government's got a finger in 


suite of 


showed me. 


the deal. too. he said. 


He Bites 

“And the stock’s not high priced. 
Eighteen cents a share. It just so 
happened the salesman also had 
some stock certificates in his brief 
case. Boy. this is my lucky day.” 

Our friend was able to mutter 
something about “Moose Pasture 
Salesmen.” 

The artist ignored the remark. 
“You know what the 
told me?” He lowered his voice: 
“This stock is going to go UP!” 

Our friend rallied with sarcasm. 
“There's one thing sure.” he 
deductible 


salesman 


said. 
from in- 


= zOSSeS 


are 
come tax.” 
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BIGGEST 
BUSINESS 
ON EARTH 


By Louis STEIN 
President, Food Fair Stores, Ince. 


URING THE PAST 50. years, 
America has experienced a 
virtual revolution in retailing. An 
integral part of the industrial revo- 
lution itself, it has been spurred 
by the automobile, by the increase 
in population, by the population 
shift from farms toward metropoli- 
tan areas, and from city centers 
toward the suburbs. It has been 
aided by the shortened work week 
and by fatter pay envelopes. 
In no merchandising division 


have there been more dramatic 
changes in techniques than in the 
retail food field. This is of special 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
LIBRARY 
significance since the retail food 
business, currently grossing over 
$40 billion annually, is the biggest 
business on earth. And the indus- 
try has been demonstrating marked 
growth. All of the major organi- 
zations in the field are publicly 
owned and the stocks of as many 
as eight are listed on the New 

York Stock Exchange. 

The retail revolution, as it has 
affected the retail food business, 
has had a marked effect on our 
standards of living. It has played 
ay important role in freeing much 
of the population from the neces- 
sity of producing and distributing 
food. For instance. time was, not 
long ago, that the ramifications 
of providing everyone three square 
meals a day was a full-time job 
for nine-tenths of the  popula- 
tion. Nowadays. with the help of 
modern farming and new means of 
processing and preserving foods. 
the new distribution methods have 
unshackled four-fifths of our adult 
population from these tasks, leav- 
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ing them free to produce the auto- 
mobiles, radios. television sets and 
the many other things which dis- 
tinguish our lives from those of 
our forefathers. 


A Symbol 


In a very real sense, therefore. 
the rise in our standard of living 
which we have witnessed over the 
past few decades could not have 
been possible without the develop- 
ment of food distribu- 
tion characterized by the modern. 
self-service supermarket. This su- 
permarket stands as one of the 
symbols of the wide gap between 


scientific 


our living standards and the stand- 
ards of our forefathers. It symbo- 
lizes the wide gap between the liv- 
ing standards of the average Amer- 
ican family and the average family 
of other lands. 

Supermarkets got their real start 
only twenty years ago in the des- 
pair of the ‘thirties. They were 
classed by many people then as a 
“depression baby,” sure to pass out 
of the picture when things got bet- 
ter. Things are better now than 








ever before in history, and super- 
markets not only are still with us 
but are relentlessly gaining ground. 
From their humble beginning, su- 
permarkets now have cornered al- 
most 45 per cent of the retail food 
market though they represent only 
1.4 per cent of retail food stores. 
They are increasing that margin at 
the rate of about two percentage 
points a year. 


Past Criticism 


Supermarkets have not always 
been so popular among their sup- 
pliers and the farmers as they have 
been with the consumer. The new 
method of merchandising has in 
the past been attacked by news- 
papers, farmers’ groups and even 
legislators, mostly for alleged dis- 
criminatory buying and loss leader 
selling. In recent years, it has be- 
come apparent to most of these 
critics that the supermarket has 
done vast good for the food in- 
dustry. 

Farmers. for example, have come 
to depend upon the supermarkets 
to help them with their surplus 
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Louis Stein was elected President of 
Food Fair Stores last month after 
ictive association with the retail food 
industry all of his adult life. He 
joined Food Fair Stores, Inc. as gen- 
eral counsel in 1929, becoming a di- 
rector in 1937, vice president in 1940 
and assistant to the president in 
1952. During his quarter-century as- 
sociation with it, the company’s 
annual sales have risen from below 
$1,000,000 to above $300,000,000. A 
native of Union City, N. J., and a 








graduate of Fordham University Law School, he is a director 
of several other corporations, including Reading Tube Corp. 
He is also a member of the Advisory Committee of the United 
States Senate Committee on Banking and Currency. 








problems. Two years ago, when 
the potato growers of Maine and 
Long Island were swamped with 
surplus spuds, they asked the su- 
permarkets to help them out. 


Attack Surpluses 


The supermarkets responded by 
actively promoting potatoes and 
raising their sales substantially. 
This was while potatoes were still 
under price supports, so the con- 
sumer benefited not only through 
lower prices but because less tax 
money was tied up in supports. 

Similar stories with regard to 
fruits, vegetables and meats have 
been written over the years since 
the “thirties. The Agriculture De- 
partment, which keeps close watch 
over surpluses, works closely with 
the supermarkets on this problem. 

Supermarkets themselves have 
changed dramatically even in the 





short period of their history. For 
example, when opening its first 
supermarket in 1933, Food Fair 
utilized an abandoned garage 
which rented for $150 a month. 
The company was too poor to 
paint, but not too proud to white- 
wash the huge new market. The 
drawing card at that time was 
price alone, for people were hun- 
gry and money was scarce. 


Wider Appeal 


Nowadays, price appeal is only 
one factor even though the Ameri- 
can housewife has a_ traditional 
nose for bargains. Variety, attrac- 
tiveness. convenience, and other 
comforts enter into customer pref- 
erence today. Food Fair’s super- 
markets now may cost $500,000 or 
more to construct, but they gross as 
much as $5 million a year. The av- 
erage is $1.8 million. The av- 


























erage for the industry is $600,000. 

The advent of the supermarket 
marked a distinct departure in the 
manner of food chain growth. Food 
chain hit. their 
peak in the late “twenties, when 


stores numerical 
the five leading food chains oper- 
ated about 30,000 units. As large 
volume supermarkets have been 
substituted for the small, counter- 
type store, the 
outlets of these 


number of retail 
five leading com- 
more than halved. 
the same interim 
Among the major 
chains. Food Fair Stores. 


panies has been 
Dollar sales in 
have tripled. 

Inc. is 
the only exception to the store 
decimation trend. Having convert- 
ed its 26 small stores to supermar- 
kets as far back as 1938, it has 
since operated supermarkets ex- 
clusively. Steady has 
brought the total number to 167. 


increase 


Expensive Task 

The switch to supermarkets has 
been an expensive task for many 
major chains. It meant large cap- 
ital expenditures for renovation 
and expansion of numerous small- 
er counter type units and it in- 
volved elimination of 
many other small units. While the 
process is continuing. the 


losses on 


food chains in general are 
sounder condi- 
than earlier. 
Store layout is the sub- 


in much 


tion today 








ject of scientific study. Operations 
have been mechanized to a fantas- 
tic degree in warehouses, shipping 
facilities and stores. Prepackaging, 
self-service and assembly line dis- 
tribution have found their place in 
the retail outlet. Waste has been 
minimized, employe productivity 
has been increased and the sav- 
ings have been passed on to the 
consumer. Instead of the 25 per 
cent to 33 per cent margin of the 
conventional food store, the super- 
market operates on a gross profit 
margin of approximately 17 per 
cent. 

Despite a lower gross margin. 
supermarkets have been efficient 
enough to maintain a profit mar- 
gin of from 2 per cent to 4 per 
cent. which the major food chains 
were achieving in the pre-super- 
market era. Keen price competition 
prevents much widening of that 
profit margin. 

Growth of Earnings 

Earnings growth is possible for 
well-managed food chains however. 
as several of them have amply 
shown. To cite a single example. 
Food Fair in the past 10 years has 
increased its net before taxes from 
$900.000 to over $10 million, and 
its earnings after taxes from $590.- 
000 to more than $4.5 million. de- 
spite sharply taxes. It 
has achieved this gain by expand- 


increased 


ing sales during the period from 
$42 million to almost $300 million. 
and by utilizing fully the advan- 
tages of an exclusively supermar- 
ket operation. 





Retirement and 
Common Stock Investment 


By NATHAN BELFER 


HE FINANCIAL ASPECTS of re- 
‘| tirement have received — in- 
creased attention recently. There 
are four sources from which an 
individual can expect to_ re- 
ceive an income when he retires. 
These are Federal Social Security. 
company pension plans, individ- 
ual savings and life insurance 
annuities. Social Security pay- 
ments to covered insured workers 
range from $25 to $85 a month. 
If the worker’s wife is over 65 
also. 50 per cent additional will be 
paid. The details of company pen- 
sion plans vary considerably, of 
course. Some pay the individual a 
fixed dollar amount monthly, in 
others the retirement benefit is a 
percentage of his average annual 
salary. An individual can supple- 
ment Social Security and company 





$500 a year 
for 40 years 
at 2%=$30,20I 








pensions with his own savings ac- 
cumulated during his active work- 
ing years. Savings can be invested 
in a variety of ways: insurance 
company annuities, fixed dollar 
obligations such as savings ac- 
counts and bonds, and common 
stocks. 

The results of systematic invest- 
ment of savings and reinvestment 
of dividends are rather astonish- 
ing. The table on the next page in- 
dicates the sum which an_ indi- 
vidual will accumulate if he in- 
vests $500 a year for a specified 
number of years at the indicated 
rate of return. 

Five hundred dollars a year is 
only $9.62 a week and would not 
appear to be too large a sum for 
the average individual to set aside 
from his income, With an annual 





#500 a year 
for 40 years 
at 8% = $129,529 

















return of 8 per cent and reinvest- 
ment of dividends, an individual 
will accumulate almost $130.000 in 
10 years. Over a 40 year period 
the $20,000 which has 
vested has grown by almost 550 
per cent. The table is for annual 
investment of $500; the results of 


been in- 


larger or smaller investments are 
directly proportional and can be 
readily computed from the figures 
in the table. 


What Yield Can Mean 


The table highlights one fact 
very dramatically: small differ- 
ences in yield result in very large 
differences in the final results. 
Let us consider the case of an in- 
dividual 30 years of age who de- 
cides to invest $500 a year for 35 
years until he retires at 65. If he 
receives 2 per cent a year he will 
have accumulated almost $25,000 
at 65. If, however, he earns 8 per 
cent a year on his money he will 
accumulate $86,158 or 245 per 
cent more. Over a 40-year period 


the added return is 329 per cent. 
These results are quite impressive 
and are a very strong argument 
for attempting to secure higher 
yields on one’s personal invest- 
ments. 

Yields of 2 per cent and 3 per 
cent can be obtained from savings 
banks, savings and loan associa- 
tions, and government bonds. 


Income from Stocks 


What, however, about the higher 
yields of 6, 7 and 8 per cent? An 
intensive study has been made of 
all the industrial common stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change from 1871 to 1937. Dur- 
ing that period the average annual 
return from dividends was 5.3 per 
cent and the average appreciation 
in market value was 3.1 per cent— 
a total of 8.4 per cent annually. In 
other words. an investment of $100 
made in 1871 would have yielded 
$5.30 a year in dividends for 67 
years and would have had a value 
of $288 in 1937. 





No. 

Years 7, 2% 4%, 
10 $ 5.475 $5,732 $ 6,003 
15 8,647 9,300 10,012 
20 12,149 13,435 14,889 
25 16,015 18,230 20,823 
30 20,284 23,788 28,043 
35 24,997 30,231 36,826 
40 30,201 37,701 47,513 





HOW AN ANNUAL INVESTMENT OF $500 GROWS 


(with reinvestment of dividends) 


5% 6% 7% 8% 
$ 6,289 $6590 $6908 $ 7,243 
10,789 =+11,638 12,545 13,576 
16,533 18,393 20,498 22,881 
23,864 27,432 31,625 36,553 
33,220 39,529 47,230 56,642 
45,160 55,717 69,119 86,158 
60,400 77,381 99,818 129,529 
























No similar detailed study has 
been made for the period 1938- 
195! but the average annual divi- 
dend yield and market price ap- 
preciation combined has been 
somewhat better than 12 per cent. 





A personal investment program 
which includes common stocks will 
show over a period of years a con- 
siderably better combined income 
and principal performance than 
can be obtained from an invest- 
ment program restricted to low- 
vielding fixed income obligations. 


Ingredients of Plan 


What financial planning should 
the individual do in preparation 
for retirement? Social Security 
provides a fixed dollar income. 
Company pension plans, while 
somewhat more flexible than So- 
cial Security, also tend to give the 
retired person a relatively fixed 
income. These plans usually do 
not provide an individual with 
sufficient retirement income and 
are no protection against inflation. 

It is important therefore that the 
individual supplement his fixed re- 
tirement income from the above 


c. 
SA 
a S\ 


‘ 
4 
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sources with his own funds. Over- 
all estate planning should include: 
(1) a cash reserve for contingen- 
cies; (2) low-cost term insurance; 
(3) systematic investment to build 
up the estate (primarily in com- 
mon shares in_ long-established 
companies); (4) noncancellable 
guaranteed accident and health in- 
surance so that funds will be avail- 
able to continue the investment 


Mey 
7 
7 
4 
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and insurance payments in case 
of disability. 

Is it safe, however, for an indi- 
vidual to build toward his retire- 
ment through investment in equi- 
ties? It should be recognized that 
every individual already has a 
large investment in fixed income 
securities through Social Security 
and company pension plans. Fur- 
thermore, fixed dollar obligations 
—such as bonds—are no _ protec- 
tion against inflation. They are as 
speculative as stocks but in a dif- 
ferent way. 

The advantages of common 
stock investment continue even 
after retirement. Life expectancy 
at age 65 is now about 14 years. 


t 





Let us assume that on retirement 
income 
from his 


an individual desires an 
of $1200 a 
funds to supplement his Social 
Security and 


year own 


company pension. 
The following table presents the 
amount of money required to se- 
cure an income of $1200 a year 
for 14 years at the indicated rate 
of return: 


9 ere $14,527 
eC Ce E3,500 
Be ity mnraaenanis 12.676 
I atevsue yp wig shsteceress 11.878 
Oe Secasinsceguers 11,154 
TM x Ruan keene 10,495 
BM BWews wae dina a 9.893 


Thus at 2 per cent it is necessary 
to invest $4.634 more than at 8 per 
the same _ results. 
The higher the rate of return the 
smaller is the investment required 
Also, 
the higher the rate of return the 
larger will be the estate that the 
individual eventually can leave to 
his family, 


cent to secure 


to secure a desired income. 


Spending Rate 


The same relationship can be 
visualized in another way. Let us 
return to the case of the indivdual 
30 years of age who decides to 
save $500 a year for 35 years until 
he retires at 65. If his average an- 
nual return is 8 per cent he will 
$86.158 


he is 65. If he decides to exhaust 


have accumulated when 
completely both principal and in- 
vestment return during the next 14 


years he can spend the following 


8 


amounts annually at the indicated 
rate of return: 


DOR Gfitnletahu tara Sus 2 717 
BREN. -tislack déareiceaeeics 1.627 
Oe, se ieiwamnewaus 8,157 
Bie sicpiamaelnwione 8.704 
Oe. sanndnasiaawes 9.269 
BIG weXedonwanwen 9,852 
GE aiarihisvduatandiaiepic 10,451 


At 2 per cent he will receive only 
$7,117 a year. At 8 per cent, how- 
ever, he will receive $10,451 an- 
nually. 


Fresh Thinking 


Some new fresh thinking is nec- 
essary about the financial aspects 
of retirement. Social Security and 
company pension plans provide a 
fixed retirement income. Through 
systematic saving an_ individual 
can accumulate a substantial es- 
tate. Investment in low-yielding 
fixed income obligations may show 
mediocre results. Systematic in- 
vestment in equities, however, will 
show excellent results over a_pe- 
riod of time. The increase in the 
value of one’s investment will pro- 
vide greater retirement benefits 
and will also make available a 
larger estate for dependents. 


Professor Belfer is a Member of 
the Advisory Board, Investors 
Planning Corporation, and Assis- 
tant Professor of Economics at The 
Pennsylvania State College. At pres- 
ent he is associated with a firm of 
economic consultants, 
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You Can 


DIVERSIFY 


—by Buying One Listed Stock! 


[ rHe Texas CoMPANY pays an 
extra dividend of 30 cents a 
share again this December—as it 
did last year—what difference 
should that make to the Wm. 
Wrigley Co? 

Jt would bring in $4,200 of in- 
come to Wrigley, for the chewing 
cum manufacturer owns 14,000 
shares of Texas Co. common stock. 
This is only one of nine stock in- 
vestments owned by the Wrigley 
Co.: the other eight are shown in 
the table on page 11. 

The extent of outside invest- 
ments by many industrial compa- 
nies probably will come as a sur- 
prise to some investors. The tables 





Sampled Listed Companies Owning 
Large Blocks of Other Stocks 
No. of 
Common shares 
held in 
second company 
Amer. Brake Shoe 106,661 Bucyrus-Erie 
Amer. Home Prod. 82,500 B. F. Goodrich 
Bethlehem Steel 300,000 Rheem Mfg. 
Corning Gl. Works 1,050,000 Owens-Corning- 


Company 


Fiberglas 
Decca Records 406,175 Universal Pictures 
E. |. du Pont 20,000,000 General Motors 
Lockheed Air. 315,937 Pacific Finance 
Sinclair Oil 1,223,581 Richfield Oil 


Symington-Gould 
Westinghouse El. 


138,500 Wayne Pump 


515,000 Baldwin-Lima- 
amilton 











on this and following pages show 
a group of 20 industrial companies 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
which own blocks of stock in other 
companies also listed on the Ex- 
change. The statistics include only 
industrial companies—none of the 
18 investment trusts on the Ex- 
change is shown. 

One stock interest which is well 
known—as it is a favorite exam- 
ple of financial commentators—is 
du Pont’s ownership of 20,000,000 
shares of General Motors common 
stock. This is an old investment 
acquired by du Pont between 1918 
and 1921. It has since brought in 
more than $1.100.000.000 of. in- 
come to du Pont. 

Industrial corporations _ fre- 
quently hold shares in other en- 
terprises for the usual investment 
reasons—not for the purpose of 
exercising control. McIntyre Por- 
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cupine Mines, as an example, has 
relatively small interests, either di- 
rectly or through subsidiaries, in 
as many as 14 enterprises. It holds 
shares of such giants as A. T. & T., 
U. S. Steel, Standard Oil (N. J.), 
General Electric, Allied Chemical 
& Dye, International Nickel and 
Aluminium Ltd. 

Other with wide 
holdings are American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Co. with investments in 
13 companies, and Eversharp with 
12 stock investments. 


companies 


Industrial companies frequently 
sell large blocks of stocks they 
hold in other companies—just as 
would any other large investor, 
such as a bank trust fund, insur- 
ance company, or college or chari- 
table organization. In 1952 Allied 


Chemical & Dye sold 200,000 shares 
of U. S. Steel common, 94,200 
shares of American Natural Gas 
common, 4,700 shares of American 
Viscose preferred and 5,326 shares 
of Libbey-Owens-Ford. 

At the beginning of this year, 
Allied Chemical still held 142,300 
shares of U. S. Steel and 334,000 
shares of American Viscose—as 
well as large blocks of stock in 
four other listed companies. 

Sometimes an established con- 
cern helps form a new enterprise 
to develop a new product or serv- 
ice. When Owens-Illinois Glass and 
Corning Glass Works saw a bright 
future for glass fiber products in 
insulating materials and _ textiles. 
they formed Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas. Each parent company has re- 





10 LISTED COMPANIES WITH INVESTMENTS IN 


Shares _ Issue_ 

ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP. 
208,309 Owens-Illinois Glass 
334,000 American Viscose 
142,300 U. S. Steel 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN SS. CO. 


7,700 Amer. Metal Co. Ltd. 
5,000 Firestone Tire & Rubber 
6,000 Middle So. Utilities Inc. 
6,500 United Gas Corp. 

8,000 Pure Oil Co. 

8,000 Allied Chem. & Dye 

9,000 West Va. Pulp & Paper Co. 


AMERICAN SMELTING & REFINING CO. 


187,314 Cerro de Pasco Corp. 
855,674 General Cable Corp. 
28,740 General Cable Corp. Ist Pfd. 
28,740 General Cable Corp. 2nd Pfd. 


EVERSHARP INC. 


2,000 American Cyanamid Co. 
1,500 Armour & Co.-$6 Pfd. 
17,000 Daystrom, Inc. 

3,000 General Dynamics Corp. 
4,000 General Outdoor Adv. 
3,000 General Refractories 


Securities holdings are at the end of 1952; ex 
Porcupine Mines, as of March 31, 1953. 


cep 


t Eversharp, as of Feb. 28, 1953, and Mcintyre 


Shares _Issue 
268,000 Air Reduction 

43,502 Va.-Car. Chem.-pfd 

56,100 Libbey-Owens-Ford 

6,500 Central & So. West Corp. 
4,000 Newmont Mining Corp. 
13,000 St. Joseph Lead 

3,000 Deere Co. 

7,000 Ga.-Pac. Plywood 

2,000 Tung-Sol El. Inc. Pfd. 
469,074 Revere Copper & Brass 
140,618 Kennecott Copper Corp. 
303,369 Silver King Coalition Mines 
14,000 Gimbel Bros. Inc. 

9,000 Hammermill Paper 

1,700 Oliver Corp. 42% Pfd. 

1,000 Pittston Co. 

3,000 Texas Gulf Prod. Co. 

2,000 Tide Water Assoc. Oil 
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tained 1,050,000 shares, equal to a 
one-third interest in Fiberglas. The 
remaining 1,046,964 shares in this 
company, which was listed on the 
Exchange in March, 1952, are pub- 
licly held. 

When a company sells one of 
its factories, or other properties, 
to another concern it frequently 
takes stock in payment. During 
1952 Owens-Illinois sold 
most of the assets of one of its 
divisions, known as American 
Coating Mills, to the Robert Gair 
Company, manufacturers of paper 
products. Owens-Illinois received 
400,000 shares of Robert 
stock, as well as an additional 
cash payment, for these properties. 

As long ago as the early 1930s, 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) bought 


Glass 


Gair 


some foreign properties from 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.), for 
which it paid 1,778,976 shares of 
Standard Oil (N. J.) stock and 
$47,910,107 cash. 

Since 1948, Standard of Indi- 
ana has made a practice of dis- 
tributing this Jersey 
Standard stock to its share owners 
each year. The latest stock divi- 
dend, to be paid September 14, is 
at the rate of 1 share of Jersey 
Standard stock for each 50 shares 
of Standard Oil (Ind.) held. 

A pleasant fact for investors, 
as they scan the balance sheets of 
with outside  invest- 
ments, is that often these holdings 
are carried at cost—which in most 
cases cited in the tables is below 
market value. 


some of 


companies 





SEVERAL OTHER LISTED STOCKS 


Shares _ 
McINTYRE 


Issue_ 
PORCUPINE MINES LTD. 


112,000 Amerada Petroleum Corp. 
23,152 American Metal Co. Ltd. 
10,000 American Tel. & Tel. 
5,393 Cons. Natural Gas Co. 
13,000 General Electric Co. 
44,100 Std. Oil Co. of Calif. 
85,800 Std. Oil Co. (N. J.) 
25,000 U. S. Steel Corp. 

MIDWEST OIL CORP. 

39,000 Continental Oil Co. 
15,600 Gulf Oil Co. 

10,000 Ohio Oil Co. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS CO. 
1,050,000 Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
500,000 Robt. Gair 
STANDARD OIL CO. OF INDIANA 
2,081,107 Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 
48,007 Cons. Natural Gas 
U. S. SMELTING, REFINING & MINING CO. 
50,000 Texas Pacific Coal & Oil 


WM. WRIGLEY JR. CO. 


2,000 Amer. Rad. & Std. San. Mfg. 
10,000 Amer. Tel. & Tel. 

1,000 Chesa. & Ohio Ry. Co. 

1,000 Nat'l Biscuit Co. 

2,000 Pennsylvania RR Co. 


_ Shares _ _Issue 
4,000 Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
129,000 International Nickel Co. of Canada 
400 Inter. Nickel Co. of Canada Pfd. 
2,000 Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
2,900 Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. 
6,000 Sinclair Oil Corp. 
1,000 Aluminium Ltd. 
20,000 Std. Oil Co. (Ind.) 
40,738 Std. Oil Co. (N.J.) 
79,200 Container Corp. 
30,756 Penns. Glass Sand 
1,169,314 Midwest Oil Corp. 
50,061 Texas Pac. Land. Tr. 
3,000 Std. Oil Co. (N. J.) 
1,500 Swift & Co. 
14,000 Texas Co. 
1,000 F. W. Woolworth Co. 
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What's Ahead for the 





Motion Picture Industry? 


By WILLiAM 


HE PROVINCE OF the motion 
‘T picture industry is a mixture of 
fantasy and realism with a 
strong accent on fantasy. It is 
questionable, though, whether Hol- 
lywood’s most imaginative script 
have up 
the troubles the picture business 
has had since the end of World 
War II. 

While 


joyed the greatest period of pros- 


writers could dreamed 


business generally en- 
perity in history, the nation’s pic- 
ture industry skidded into a major 
slump. 

Making motion pictures is no 
it's big business. 
If the steel industry had under- 
gone the punishment taken by pic- 
ture makers distributors, it 
would have been something ap- 


fringe industry 


and 


D. HorcGan 


proaching a national calamity. But 
apparently the only worrying done 
about the picture business has 
been done by the industry itself. 

Today there is pretty good evi- 
dence that the motion picture in- 
dustry has hit the bottom of its 
private depression. Some analysts. 
in fact, see signs that a comeback 
is in the making. 

The magnitude of the industry's 
Av- 
erage weekly attendance at the na- 
tion’s picture theaters hovered 
close to 100,000,000 in 1945 and 
1946. These days it’s running a 
shade better than 50,000,000. 

The number of theaters in op- 
eration stood at around 21.500 in 
1945. That was cut to less than 
19,000 last year. These figures are 


decline is easily measured. 





THREE PICTURE COMPANIES 





Jan. l-Aug. 12 Cash Divs. 
1943-1952 Price Range _1953 Price Range Paid-Year 
Ended 

High Low Last High Low Last 6/30/53 Yield* 
Columbia Pictures Corp. .. $33/4a $ S5iga $I2/2 $lb% SII% $lbl% $0.24a 15 
OURS. 5.5. 514 ks acaxeaimaae 4! II/2 12% 14% 11%, 12!/2 0.80 6.4 
Universal Pictures Co., Inc 497, 7 14% I7%, 14 17 1.50 8.8 
*Based on Aug. 12, 1953 closing price 
aAdjusted for stock d 
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misleading, however, unless re- 
lated to the growth of drive-in 
theaters, which have increased 
from 400 to above 4,000. It’s quite 
likely that there has been no net 
decline in seating capacity. 

\nother excellent gauge of the 
industry's condition can be found 
in the market prices of motion pic- 
ture securities. As the table on the 
opposite page shows, for instance, 
Loew's Inc., ranged from a high of 
$41 a share to a low of $11.50 in 
the period 1943-1952. The 1953 
price range has been from a peak 
of $14.38 to a low of $11.25 with 
the most recent price somewhere 
between $12 and $13 a share. 

Universal Pictures plunged from 
a 1943-52 high just under $50 to 
a low of $7. finishing the period at 
$14.38. This year’s range has been 
from a top of $17.25 to a low of 
$14. Currently the issue is quoted 
at around $17. 


What Happened? 


That's a good question. What 
hit one of the nation’s major in- 
dustries with all the dramatic im- 
pact of a AAA picture? 

Let’s remember first that motion 


picture attendance ballooned dur- 
ing World War Il. Record atten- 
dance—which may have been in- 
terpreted by picture people as no 
more than normal growth—was 
stimulated by record high employ- 
ment, record high personal income 
even after taxes, and a stronger 
than usual urge to “get away from 
it all.” When business started to 
slide, it was from the top of the 
ladder, not half way up. 


More Troubles 


Then along came television. The 
effect on motion picture attendance 
was like massaging a toy balloon 
with a blow torch. Picture atten- 
dance has always been susceptible 
to competition from other forms 
of entertainment—miniature golf 
put a few gray hairs in the industry 
and so did radio. 

But the spectacular growth of 
television was one of the most 
startling developments in entertain- 
ment history. Television seemed to 
have everything the picture indus- 
try could offer — glamour. ro- 
mance, action, mystery—plus two 
more singularly attractive features. 
Television was free and you didn’t 





Paramount Pictures 


Per Share-Range 
Hiqh 
1943 to 1950 


hare-R 
Per Share-Range Cash 


High Low Last Divs. 
Jan. |toAug 12,1953 Paidt Yield* 


Low Last 








Paramount Pictures Inc. 
Reorganized in 1949 to: 


... $42i2a $ 73a 
1949 to 1952 


Paramount Pictures Corp.—!/2 share 33. 17/2 $284 $3054 $25 $273, $2.00 7.2% 
Amer. Broadcasting-Para. Theatrest— 

y share ; Da Paice WY. 13% 15% 13% I5'%, 1.00 6.46 
#(Name changed from United Paramount Theatres, Inc., 2/10/53) tYear ended 6/30/53. 
aAdjusted for stock divs., splits, etc. *Based on Aug. 12, 1953 closing price. 














20th Century-Fox 


Per Share-Range 


Per Share-Range 








High Low Last High Low Last piv 
1943 to 1952 Jan. | toAug. 12,1953 Paidt Yield*® 
20th Century-Fox Film Corp. .......... $63% $12% 
Reorganized in 1952 to: 1952 
20th Century-Fox Film Corp.—i share.. 145% 10/2 $13% $IMN/, $13/2 $18 $1.00 54% 
National Theatres, Inc. —I share... 5% 3% 4 7% 4\/, 65 0.30 45 
tYear ended 6/30/53. “Based on Aug. 12, 1953 closing price. 





have to put on your galoshes and 
hike through the woods to get to 
a theater. 

At the end of 1946 there were 
less than 10,000 television sets in 
operation. Today the total is verg- 
ing on 25,000,000. Television can- 
not be dismissed as an overnight 
craze which will eventually end 
up the same way your mah jong 
set did. Television, it seems safe to 
say, is here to stay. Color televi- 
sion, as a matter of fact, will prob- 
ably serve to give the industry a 
still stronger hold in the enter- 
tainment world. 


Shotgun Divorce 


While the motion picture busi- 
ness was being bedevilled by tele- 
vision, there was another problem 
The government 
decided that motion picture pro- 


to contend with. 


duction and motion picture distri- 
bution should not be under the 
control of any one company. A 
shotgun divorce was_ indicated. 
You can make pictures, the indus- 
try was told, or you can distribute 
them. You can’t do both. 


New Companies Formed 


Paramount Pictures Inc.,emerged 
as Paramount Pictures Corp. and 
American Broadcasting-Paramount 
Theaters; 20th Century-Fox Film 
Corp. split into 20th Century-Fox 
Film Corp. and National Theatres 
Inc.; Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. 
became Warner Bros. Pictures, 
Inc. and Stanley Warner Corp. 
Loew’s Inc. has not yet 
through the wringer. 

To complicate the picture a lit- 
tle more, picture makers are faced 
with a major decision—whether 


gone 





Warner Brothers 


Per Share-Range 


Per Share-Range 














High Low Last High Low Last oi 
1942 to 1952 Jan. | toAug. 12,1953 Paidt Yield* 
Warner Pros. Pictures, Inc. $28a $ 35a $13'/, $14, $12". (1) $0.75 
Reorganized in 1953 to: 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc.—/, share 17, 13%. 142 0.30 (2) 
Stanley Warner Corp. —'/2 share 12/4 % %WY 
Suspended from trading on N. Y. S. E.—3/2/53. (old) 
2) Divs. only since ng on 3/2/53. (new tYear ended 6/30/53. 
aAdjusted for stock divs., splits, etc. *Based on Aug. 12, 1953 closing price. 
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or not to produce films for use on 
television. Thus far the answer 
generally has been “No!” Many 
observers, nevertheless, feel that 
cooperation is inevitable. 

The introduction of three-di- 
mensional films is being touted by 
some enthusiasts as a development 
equal in importance to the addition 
of sound and color to motion pic- 
tures. That’s probably an extreme 
view. There has been a rush to see 
3-D films but conservative analysts 
are waiting to see what happens 
after the novelty wears off. 


Technical Problems 


There are technical problems 
involved, too. For one system 
the viewer must wear Polarized 
glasses; others depend on larger 
and curved screens. 

Stereophonic sound—which is a 
system to bring sound from differ- 
ent parts of a theater rather than 
from a single source—is another 
device being used to whet the pub- 
lic’s interest. 

Helping to put the industry on 





a more solid financial footing have 
been drastic economies. Salaries 
have been cut and unnecessary per- 
sons removed from payrolls. 

The divorcement of film produc- 
tion from theater operation is re- 
garded by some as a wholesome 
move because it eliminates the 
risks of theater operation from 
straight production. 


Comeback? 


There appears to be growing 
evidence, too, that many owners 
of television sets are drifting back 
to their first love, the movies. This 
trend, according to one theory, has 
been given momentum by _ the 
mediocre fare being dished up to 
home viewers. 

Finally, film supporters claim, 
the motion picture industry has al- 
ways been able to give the public 
the kind of entertainment it wants. 
Picture makers, they say, have the 
brains, the talent, the know-how, 
and the equipment to produce films 
which will once more pack the na- 
tion’s theaters. 


Filming of “Miss Sadie Thompson.” the first technicolor 3-D film 


7 


photographed on location outside the country. 


An 

INDEPENDENT 

in Telephone lield 
Comes to 


the ixchange 


PPE opps are high that the tele- 
l phone in your home is part of 
the Bell system, as 4 out of every 
5 telephones come within the Bell 
network. Surprisingly, though, there 
are 5.300 independent telephone 
companies in the United States. 
The independent companies serve 
two-thirds of the area of the coun- 
trv: they maintain 9.300.000 
phones which are linked with the 
Bell system. 

One of the largest of the inde- 
pendents — Peninsular Telephone 
Co. of Tampa. Fla.—was listed on 
the Exchange on August 10, Three 
classes of the company’s cumu- 
lative preferred — stock, totaling 
340.000 shares. and 659.184 shares 


(ticker symbol PNS) 


were admitted to the list. 


of common 


Installing microwave dise in Tampa 
for long-distance telephone calls. 


















The Peninsular Company serves 
about 100 communities in a 6,000- 
square-mile area on the West coast 
of Florida. It is the first company 


operating over any sizable area 
to be wholly dial operated. This 
vear Peninsular also completed its 
first microwave link for long-dis- 
tance calls. Two others are sched- 
uled for completion later this year. 

This summer Peninsular instal- 
led its 200,000th phone, marking 
a LOO per cent growth in the last 
six years, 

Much of the best citrus grove 
property in Florida is in the com- 
panys area, as well as the ma- 
jority of the citrus canning plants. 
Other industries phosphate 
mining and processing, and_ the 
uranium. The port 
of Tampa is the largest in tonnage 
between Norfolk and New Orleans. 

Peninsular’s earnings last year 
set a record high of $1.453.740, 
or $1.78 a common share. 


are 


recovery of 


Earn- 
ings for the first six months of 
1953. amounted to $1.028.830. 
equal to $1.24 a share. 

Common dividends of $2.50 a 
share were paid last year. This 
year 6215 cents a share was paid 
Jan. 1. followed by a 20 per cent 
stock dividend on Feb. 27. Sixty 
cents a share was paid on April 1. 
Next the company’s common stock 
was split 3 for 2 on April 20. 
Then 40 cents a share was paid on 
July 1. 

Peninsular 3.000 
share owners, living in 37 states 


has common 


and Canada. 
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WHO'S THE BOSS? 
A View of Employe Stock Plans 


NORE AND MORE employes of 
M larger companies consider it 
desirable to buy shares in the com- 
panies for which they work. 

In many cases management takes 
an active part in encouraging com- 
pany ownership by employes. Any 
employe who has a direct owner- 
ship interest in his company, in 
the view of a number of corpora- 
tions. will do more to contribute 
to the successful operation of the 
company. 


Why They Invest 

But why should employes them- 
selves want to invest their money 
in the stock of the company which 
hires them? Well, there are a num- 
ber of reasons, all of them pretty 
convincing: 

First. more and more people in 
the past few years have learned 
just what share ownership means. 
the risks and advantages of share 
ownership, the value of share own- 
ership as one form of investment. 

Second, the employe knows his 
own company. knows the products 
the company makes, and knows 
how popular those products are. 

Third, the company may make it 
easy for the employe to own stock, 
usually by offering a plan which 
provides for systematic payroll de- 
ductions. 


Fourth. employes are frequently 


offered the company’s stock at a 
price below the market price on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
This is possible because the em- 
ploye can buy the stock directly 
from the company: the company 
offers what might be called a bar- 
gain price in order to encoura 
employe ownership. 


ge 

Fifth, an employe may as a rule 
withdraw from a stock purchase 
plan. with the option of taking 
back his money. 

Employe stock ownership plans 
have gained in popularity just 
within the last few years. During 
1950 only six companies applied 
to the New York Stock Exchange 
to list new shares for broad em- 
ploye stock plans—that is. plans 
that included all employes. In 1952 
a total of 40 corporations listed 
new shares for company-wide stock 
plans. 

Strong Response 

Employe response to the plans 
often has exceeded management’s 
highest hopes. American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. has offered stock 
to its employes several times since 
1946. Today 200.000 Bell System 
employes already own A. T. & T. 
shares. Two hundred and _ fifty 
thousand employes currently are 
buying 1.700.000 shares in the 
company through installment pur- 


ig 








chases. These two figures of share 
ownership naturally contain many 
duplications, because some of the 
same employes who bought stock 
under one of the earlier plans are 
buying more shares now. 

Westinghouse Electric made 
stock available to its employes on 
the installment plan in 1948. More 
than 27,500 employes now own 
stock—or, put another way, one 
out of every four Westinghouse 
stockholders is an employe of the 
company. The Westinghouse plan 
was to have ended in 1953, but be- 
cause of the many requests from 
employes it is being continued un- 
til April, 1954. 

Inland Steel employes started 
buying the company’s stock in Au- 
gust of last year through an option 
plan. Today about 7,500 Inland 
employes than one-fourth 
of the total employed—are 
rolled in the plan. 


more 
en- 


A Large Pension Fund 


rather than the 
individual acquiring stock, he pays 
money into a common fund which 
is then invested in the shares of 
his One of the best 
known of these funds was estab- 
lished by Sears, Roebuck in 1916. 
Today 114,663 employes—about 
99 per cent of all those employed— 
are participating in the fund. At the 
end of 1952 the fund held 6.053.- 
964 shares of Sears, Roebuck stock. 
accounting for 25.05 per cent of 
all stock outstanding. In addition 
the fund held $92.953.415 in cash 
and other securities. 


In some cases, 


company. 
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Employes deposit 5 per cent of 
each year’s pay in the fund. The 
company contributes between 5 
and 9 per cent of its net earnings 
each year, before taxes and divi- 
dends. The Sears fund is primarily 
a pension program, although em- 
ployes can, after 10 years, with- 
draw money for certain purposes. 


General Electric Plan 

General Electric set up a plan 
in 1948 which combines the pur- 
chase of U. S. Savings Bonds and 
a bonus in G.E. stock. Employes 
can buy Series E Bonds by payroll 
deduction. The size of payments 
is related to annual pay. The maxi- 
mum payment is $43.75 a month. 
At the end of each year G.E. places 
in a trust fund for each employe a 
bonus in G.E. stock equal to 15 
per cent of his savings bond pur- 
chases. The stock and bonds are 
held in trust for five years, after 
which they are transferred to the 
employe. About 92.500 G.E. em- 
ployes are participating in this 
plan at present. 

Socony-Vacuum drew up a sav- 
ings plan in 1951 under which em- 
ployes can buy one or more of 
the following investments: U. S. 
Series E Savings Bonds, Socony- 
Vacuum stock, or common stock in 
any of 43 investment companies. 

Socony employes can deposit up 
to 5 per cent of their annual wages 
in this plan. The company gives 
an amount equal to 50 per cent 
of each employe’s contribution. 
Thirty-seven thousand employes al- 
ready are participating in this plan. 
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MOVE UP AND DOWN 


TOGETHER 


77 HILE most investors are aware 
\ of the limitations of the vari- 
ous stock price “averages’—and 
know that the averages are useful 
only for measuring the market's 
over-all trend—the divergent price 
movements of individual stocks on 
the New York Stock Exchange 
never cease to surprise. 

Many stocks have declined sub- 
stantially in price since the first 
of the year. The market as a whole 
has moved downward in every 


month except July. On a single day 
—June 16—253 stocks on the New 
York Stock Exchange sank to new 
lows for 1953. 

Yet even in this depressed mar- 
ket it is possible to single out 
stocks which recently reached new 
highs—not just for 1953 but for a 
decade or longer! 

Ten stocks which reached new 
10-year highs in July or early Au- 
gust are shown in the table below. 

Several other issues on the Ex- 





10 Listed Common Stocks Which Reached New Highs for at Least 
10 Years During the period of 7/I to 8/10/53 


PRICE RANGE 
7/1/44 to 6/30/53 


PRICE RANGE 
7/1/53 to 8/10/53 





High Low 
American Hawaiian S.S. Co. $603, $34 
Continental Can Co., Inc..... 53% 29\/g 
Detroit Edison Co. coece ee 1934 
General Foods Corp. 56!/g 34 
Gillette Co. 40 57h: 
Hinde & Dauche Paper Co. 28 13a 
National Lead Co. . 33% 7\/ga 
Reynolds Tobacco Co. ‘'B" 4734 303% 
Scott Paper Co. 60'/2 20!/ga 


iAd 





Superior Oil Co. of Calif. .. 600 66!/ 
ted for stock divs., splits, etc. mMean of 





Last High Low Last 

$55!/, $67 $55!/2 $65 
53'/4 55\/, 5! 53% 
26 27'/2 25% 27% 
53\/4 56%, 525% 5534 
37% 40'/2 37'/4 40 
265 3I'/ 265 28 
32 34'/, 31% 33'/, 
46'/2 49 46\/, 48'/, 
59'/, 635% 58'/2 63 


551'/m 635 540 635m 








utilities. also 
reached long-term high prices in 
this period. The stocks in the table 
were selected to illustrate a num- 
ber of different industries. 

Other listed stocks can be cited 
which have declined to the lowest 
levels of the past decade. 

Ten stocks making new 10-year 
lows recently shown in the 
table below. Several manufacturers 


change, mainly 


are 


of home appliances and furnishings 
this group—a_ situation 
which contrasts strangely with the 
high rate of new home building. 
Together the tables demonstrate 
the worth of two sayings one fre- 
quently hears in the financial dis- 
trict:—“It’s a market in stocks. 
not a stock market” and “in buy- 
ing stocks, selection is everything.” 


are in 


The stocks which increased in 
this summer were 
issues with long dividend records 
and current high earnings. Most of 
the stocks in the first table have 


price early 


been good income producers for 
many years. Both Gillette and Na- 
tional Lead have paid dividends 
every year starting with 1906, De. 
troit Edison since 1909, Scott Pa- 
per 1915, Reynolds Tobacco “B” 
1918. General Foods 1922, Con- 
tinental Can 1923, and American- 
Hawaiian Steamship 1929, 

There are only two long dividend 
payers in the second table: Elec- 
tric Storage Battery, starting in 
1901, and McQuay-Norris in 1927. 

Gains since mid-1944 among the 
stocks which reached new 10-year 
highs in July or August of this 
year ranged from 39.2 per cent for 
Detroit Edison to 854.9 per cent 
for Superior Oil of California. 

In Detroit 
gained $7.75 a share, and Superior 
Oil $568.50. 

Losses among the stocks in the 
other table varied from 49.7 per 
cent for Electric Storage Battery to 
80.7 per cent for Magic Chef. Inc. 


dollars. Edison 





10 Listed Common Stocks Which Dropped to New Lows for at Least 
10 Years During the Period of 7/1 to 8/10/53 


PRICE RANGE 
7/1/44 to 6/30/53 


PRICE RANGE 
7/1/53 to 8/10/53 





High Low 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co... $2734a $12% 
Chile Copper Co. .. 53 25\/g 
Detroit Michigan Stove 1534 3% 
Electric Storage Battery 5754 30!/g 
Holland Furnace Co. 40'/2a 135% 
Magic Chef, Inc. . 38% 7%, 
Mandel Brothers -eee 27a 6 
Masonite Corp. 3834 19 
McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co. 36 12% 
Wayne Pump Co. 47'/2 95% 
aAdjusted for stock divs., splits, etc. mMear 





Last High Low Last 
$125, $14'/, $12'/, $13% 
27 28 24 28!/am 
3% 4 3'/2 35% 
30!/, 32% 29 30 
135, 15'/s 133% 147 
8I/4 B54 My 75h 
6l/gm 6'/2 5% 6'/4m 
191/, 20 18'/, 19/4 
127m 13g 124% 12%4n 
9%, 10 4 95 
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How Long Have They Paid? 


F ANYONE THINKS the chemical 
| industry is a comparative new- 
comer in the family of American 
industries. a glance at the figures 
below will come as a distinct sur- 
prise. 

The tabulation, by industries, of 
the 327 companies listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange which 
have paid dividends for 20 years 
or longer. shows that no less than 
18 chemical companies have paid 
dividends for at least 20 years. The 
oldest payers in the chemical group 
are Pennsylvania Salt Manufactur- 
ing Co.. which began continuous 
payments in 1863. Parke. Davis & 
Co.. 1878. Corning Glass Works. 

881. Procter & Gamble. 1891, and 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet. 1895. 

Utilities rank second. with 44 
long-term) pavers. 


The highest percentage of long 


dividend records was attained by 
one of the smallest industrial 
groups on the Exchange. Eleven 
of the 14 listed tobacco companies 

or 79 per cent—have paid divi- 
dends every year for two decades 
or longer. R. J. Reynolds is the 
oldest payer in this group. with a 
common stock dividend record 
starting in 1901. 

Other groups with numerous 
long-term payers are food products 
and beverages. 32 companies; ma- 
chinery and metals, 30: retail 
trade, 25. and railroad and _ rail- 
road equipment. 24. 

The entire roster of 327 long- 
term dividend payers appears in 
the booklet. “Investment Facts 
about Common Stocks and Cash 
Dividends.” which may be ob- 
tained free from any Exchange 
member firm. 





Aircraft I 
Amusement 4 
Automotive 14 
Building Trades 6 
Chemical 48 
Electrical Equipment 5 
Farm Machinery 2 
Financial 14 
Food Products & Bevs. 32 
Leather & Leather Prods. 5 
Machinery & Metals 30 
Mining 4 
Office Equipment 4 
Paper & Publishing 10 





Number of Companies Paying Dividends 20 Years or Longer 
—BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS— 


Petroleum & Natural Gas 14 
Railroad & R.R. Equipment 24 
Retail Trade 25 
Rubber | 
Shipbuilding & Operating 3 
Steel & Iron 6 
Textile 8 
Tobacco i 
Utilities 44 
Miscellaneous Businesses 4 
U. S. Co.'s Operating Abroad 5 
Foreign Companies 3 


Total 327 
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What’s the sensible way 
to buy stocks? 


“Why did you decide to buy the stock 
you own?” Some 15,000 people were in- 
terviewed and asked that question. 

The biggest single reason given was 
that they hoped and expected the price 
would go up. Dividend income was the 
second most frequent reason. 

Those are good reasons, of course. The 
long-range trend of security prices, for 
instance, has been upward for decades. 
And there are hundreds of companies 
which have paid dividends annually for 
ten years to more than a century. 

3ut it’s also true that share prices of 
even the strongest companies move down 
as well as up, that corporations may 
earn good profits one year and in an- 
other may not. So prudent investors 
consider the risks of share ownership 
... as well as the rewards. 

That’s why you'll naturally want all 
the help and advice you can get. Just 
like a new car or a washing machine, 
stocks should be bought carefully—after 
getting the facts. 

Any member firm of the New York 
Stock Exchange will enjoy answering 
your questions. And they’ll be equally 
helpful whether you write, telephone 
or call in person. 


Members and Member Firms of the 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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